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Provep SELLING QUALITIES 


“The Old Maid” is easier to sell, not only because Bette Davis is the top- 
ranking star on the screen; but also because this picture has proved selling 


qualities to appeal to men, women — the masses and the classes... . 


From the very beginning — before the first foot of film was shot — the news 


that Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins were co-starred as sereen rivals in 


love with the same man received tremendous breaks in the newspapers 


and on the air. This in itself has created no end of curiosity among women 


and men to see them fight for the man both love, but never marry. Their 
names together in lights with that of George Brent are natural draws to 


the box-office .... 


For class appeal you can play up the fact that the picture is based on a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play and on a still widely-read novel. For mass 


business you ean sell the story frankly, arousing interest with the lines and 


art in the ads which convey all the dramatic excitement of the picture .... 


The word-of-mouth which spreads with every showing builds greater inte- 
rest for each new opening. “The Old Maid” is one picture which will be 


talked about by everyone who sees it.... 


To pre-sell this attraction further, Warners have launched one of its biggest 
national advertising campaigns. Thru the fan magazines, more than ten 
million regular picture-goers will read about “The Old Maid.” Thru the 
key city newspapers which cireulate in large surrounding areas, several 


million more families will be sola 2c. 


“The Old Maid” is another triumph for Bette Davis. By reason of the 
proved selling qualities outlined, “The Old Maid” will also be a triumph 


for every theatre manager who does a complete selling job! 
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Bette Davis Tells The Story Of “The Old Maid’ 


T ALL happened on the day my 
] cousin Delia Lovell (Miriam 
Hopkins) was to marry wealthy 
Jim Ralston (James Stephenson). 
That was the day that Clem 
Spender (George Brent) — hand- 
some, devil-may-care Clem — came 
home from Europe after two years 
to claim Delia, the girl he loved, 
the girl who promised to wait for 
him, for she had loved him then, 
and she still loved him and always 
would, but she had chosen instead 
to marry rich, dependable, Jim. 

And all this did Delia tell Clem 
that beautiful spring day just be- 
fore Dr. Lanskell (Donald Crisp), 
our dearest friend, came upstairs 
to escort Dela to the altar. 

But I too loved Clem. I had 
always loved Clem with all my 
heart, and when he turned to leave 
the house, disillusioned, lonely, un- 
happy, I knew that I could offer 
him the comfort— the tenderness 
that two years of solitude abroad 
had left him wanting, and need- 
ing, and I loved Clem — I had 
loved him since I was a little girl 
in pigtails—I would always love 
Clem, never anyone else—just like 
Delia. And so I ealled to him. 

When Clem brought me home 
early that morning, he kissed me 
goodnight —- I was so happy and 
sad at the same time. I was proud 
of my love for Clem, and I knew 
then that I always would be. 

And I knew Delia would always 
love Clem too, for the next day 
when I came to the station to see 
him off for war, Delia was there 
too, and she said goodbye, but it 
was I whom Clem kissed farewell 


and to whom he promised to come 
back after the war. 


But he never came back — Clem 
was killed at Vicksburg. 

Dr. Lanskell had sent me out 
west, and it was there my child—- 
our child— was born. A girl —I 
named her Tina—Clementina. Aft- 
er the war I started a nursery, 
with dear Dora (Louise Fazenda), 
who had been with us since Delia 
and I were babies, helping me. 


Time flew, and on the day I was 
to marry Joe Ralston, (Jerome 
Cowan), Delia’s brother-in-law, 
Delia came to me and again asked 
me for Joe to give up the nursery. 
I told her I couldn’t, and before 
I knew it, I had inadvertently 
dropped the words, ‘‘my baby.’’ 


Delia knew at once. Jealous, 
perhaps righteously, she rushed 
downstairs to tell Joe, but when 
she saw him, she only told him 
that on account of my health for 
which I’d gone out west three 
years before, he could not marry 
me. Poor Joe, frightened, came 


upstairs to release me, and when 
he told me he knew, and under- 
stood, I thought he meant about 
Tina. 

I grew to hate Delia. Months 
passed without my seeing her. But 
when Jim’s horse stumbled and 
threw him one day, and he was on 
his deathbed, I went to her. While 
we were waiting for the crisis, Joe 
and I met and spoke for the first 
time since the day we were to have 
been married, and it was only then 
that I learned what Delia had told 
him to stop our marriage. When I 
turned to tell Delia how I hated 
her for it, Dr. Lanskell came down 
with the news that Jim was dead. 

At Christmas, Tina and I moved 
in to live with Delia and her two 
children. As the children grew up, 
Delia became ‘‘mummy’’ to ail 
three, while I was their old maid 
aunt Charlotte, even to Tina (Jane 
Bryan)—by now a beautiful girl 
— willful and headstrong — like 
Clem. 

When Tina fell in love with 
Lanning Halsey (William Lundi- 


This first person story of "The Old Maid," is told by Bette 
Davis, who plays the title role. This intimate story of a wom- 
an who had to hide her true love from the whole world is 
so closely knit that any omission takes away from the per- 
fectly rounded beauty of the whole. It rites an excellent 
newspaper feature; also it is good material for mailing. 
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gan), I became afraid, for I knew 
Lanning’s parents objected to 
Tina because she was a foundling 
without a name, and in Tina and 
Lanny, I could see only Clem and 
myself, twenty years before. When 
I forbade Lanny to call on Tina 
any more—to save her the heart- 
break I knew would come later— 
Tina turned on me and accused me 
of being an old maid who had 
never known love—my Tina—our 
Tina—turning on me in hatred. 


Later that night I told Delia I 
was taking Tina away, to let her 
live in more normal surroundings, 
but Delia dissuaded me and offer- 
ed to adopt Tina legally, giving 
her a name, money, position, and 
so clear away the Halsey’s objec- 
tions. It meant her happiness, but 
my last tie to Tina—to Clem—was 
gone. 


The night before the wedding, I 
told Delia I must tell Tina every- 
thing, that for once I wanted her 
to hear her call me mother—to 
hear Tina say ‘‘mummy’’ to me—— 
at least once. Delia begged me not 
to, I was insistent, but when I en- 
tered Tina’s room, I just couldn’t 
tell her. I kissed her and went ou 
into the ball where Delia was wait 
ing, terrified. I reassured her, and 
Delia, Tina’s ‘‘mummy,’’ went in 
to say goodnight. 


But Tina must have learned 
somehow, perhaps from Delia her- 
self, for the next day, just before 
the two children went off in the 
carriage on their honeymoon, Tina 
called to me and placed her last 
farewell kiss on my cheek. 
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STRAND OPENS NEW BETTE DAVIS AND 


SHOW SEASON WITH 
THE OLD MAID’ 


NE of the outstanding mo- 
tion picture productions of 
the new season will be featured 
as the inaugural production of 
the Strand’s new show season 
celebration — Bette Davis and 


Miriam Hopkins in “The Old. 


Maid,” which begins its first 
showing in this City on (Date). 

“The Old Maid” is Warner 
Bros.’ screen version of Zoe 
Akins’ Pulitzer prize winning 
stage play. 

The picture was produced by 
the same producer-star director- 
writer combination that made 
“Dark Victory”—namely, Warner 
Bros., Bette Davis, Edmund 
Goulding and Casey Robinson. 


Miss Hopkins, after more than 
a year of voluntary inactivity, is 
co-starred with Miss Davis. Other 
members of the cast who have 
important parts are George 
Brent, Jane Bryan, Donald Crisp, 
Cecelia Loftus and Louise Fa- 
zenda. 


“The Old Maid,” a story by 
Edith Wharton, first appeared as 
a serial in Red Book magazine 
in 1922; in 1924 it was published 
as a novel by Appleton and Co.; 
in 1935 it was produced at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, as a 
play by Zoe Akins and that year 
it won the Pulitzer award. 


The story deals with two cous- 
ins, Charlotte and Delia Lovell, 
who live in the same old house 
in aristocratic Philadelphia in the 
period between 1861, when the 
Civil War broke out, and the 
1880’s. Despite the luxury and 
wealth with which they are sur- 
rounded they hate and envy each 
other for twenty-odd years. 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 
IN THE OLD MAID’ 


ETTE DAVIS, the screen’s 

first actress, will be seen in 
her newest Warner Bros. picture, 
“The Old Maid,” starting next 
Friday at the Strand Theatre. 
Co-starring with Miss Davis will 
be Miriam Hopkins and George 
Brent. “The Old Maid” was 
adapted for the sereen from the 
story by Edith Wharton, which 
later was dramatized for the 
stage by Zoe Akins. After a 
long run in New York and on the 
road, it won a Pulitzer prize— 
the highest award that can be 
bestowed upon a dramatized pro- 
duction. 


The story deals with two cous- 
ins, Charlotte and Delia Lovell, 
who live in the same old house 
in aristocratic Philadelphia in 
the period between 1861, when 
the Civil War broke out, and the 
1880's. Despite the luxury and 
wealth with which they are sur- 
rounded, they hate and envy each 
other for twenty-odd years. 


The complete cast of charac- 
ters is as follows: 


Charlotte Lovell........... Bette Davis 
Delia Lovell............ Miriam Hopkins 
Clem Spender.............. George Brent 
a 1%, SOU eae ENE GND OD Jane Bryan 
Dr. Lanskell................ Donald Crisp 
DOVES pa uae Louise Fazenda 
Jim Ralston........ James Stephenson 
Joe Ralston................ Jerome Cowan 


bi patents hla ge William Lundigan 
Grandmother Lovell 


PRT oe are reas eater Rand Brooks 
I BACAR ater supyiidl e ag Noo Janet Shaw 
WORMS nek, ee DeWolf Hopper 


Miriam Hopkins in ‘‘The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 201—30c) 
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Bette Davis in the title role of ‘*The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 206—30c) 


‘The Old Maid’ Ushers In 


Strand’s New Film Season 


Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins 
Top Cast of Briliant Drama 


‘THE OLD MAID,” co-starring 
Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins, will have its first local 
showing at the Strand Theatre on 
Friday. Filmed by Warner Bros., 
it has been hailed by preview 
audiences as the outstanding dra- 
matic event of the year—a rare 
combination of brilliant talents 
in the fields of acting, writing 
and directing. 
One feminine star — especially 
if she be that double Academy 


. winner, Bette Davis—might be 


considered sufficient for a photo- 
play, no matter how great. But 
in “The Old Maid” there are two. 
Besides Bette Davis there is the 
lovely and highly capable Miriam 
Hopkins, who has starred in 
many a topnotch production on 
her own account. The girls have 
equally important parts. This is 
the first time, since they reached 
stardom, that either has ever 
shared acting honors or top bill- 
ing honors with another player of 
her own sex. 

“The Old Maid,” was written 
first as a novel by Edith Whar- 
ton, often called the “aristocrat 
of American writers.” She will 
be remembered as the author of 
“Ethan Frome” and “The Age of 
Innocence,’ among many other 
books. Then, four years ago, Zoe 
Akins, the brilliant dramatist, 
transformed the book into a 
stage play which not only had a 
long run in New York but won 
the Pulitzer Prize for that year, 
the highest award that can be 
bestowed upon a dramatic pro- 
duction. 

With Miss Davis and Miss 
Hopkins in the pieturization of 
“The Old Maid” are such players 
as George Brent, Jane Bryan, 
Donald Crisp, Louise Fazenda, 
James Stephenson, Jerome Cow- 
an, William Lundigan, Cecilia 
Loftus, Janet Shaw, DeWolf 
Hopper and Rand Brooks. The 
director was Edmund Goulding, 
whose latest previous triumph 
was Bette Davis’s sensational 
“Dark Victory.” 

The story deals with two ecous- 
ins, Charlotte and Delia Lovell, 
who live in the same old house 


in aristocratic Philadelphia in 
the period between 1861, when 
the Civil War broke out, and the 
1880’s. Despite the luxury and 
wealth with which they are sur- 
rounded, they hate and envy each 
other for twenty-odd years. Then 
the daughter of “the sour old 
maid” — this young girl played 
brilliantly by Jane Bryan — is 
able to bring mutual understand- 
ing to them as their gray hairs 
and lined faces tell they have en- 
tered middle age. 

The picture is a tense, grip- 
ping drama, with a charmingly 
picturesque period background. 
Houses, furniture, equipages, cos- 
tumes, all were revived with au- 
thenticity and beauty, it is de- 
clared. 

Little need be said of the act-. 
ing ability of either Bette Davis: 
or Miriam Hopkins. Each has. 
a top place among the feminine 
players of the screen. And each, 
previewers agree, in “The Old 
Maid” surpasses anything she has. 
previously done. 


‘Old Maid’ Opens Friday 


N Friday next, the Strand 

Theatre will open the new 
season, with one of the outstand- 
ing motion picture productions. 
starring the number one actress: 
of the screen—Bette Davis in 
“The Old Maid.” Co-starring with 
Miss Davis in this Warner Bros. 
screen production is Miriam Hop- 
kins and George Brent. Edmund 
Goulding directed. 


Adapted from the famous stage 
play by Zoe Akins, “The Old 
Maid” first appeared as a serial 
story by Edith Wharton in “Red 
Book” magazine. Later it was 
published as a novel, which was 
widely read over a period of 
many years. “The Old Maid” 
won the Pulitzer prize award as 
the best play in 1935, after which 
it was purchased by Warner 
Bros. as a vehicle for Bette 
Davis. Other members of the 
cast, besides Miss Davis, are Mir- 
iam Hopkins and George Brent. 


Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins in ‘‘ The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 203—320c) 


Jane Bryan, Screen Starlet, 
Longs For The Footlights 


Hollywood, from Jane Bryan’s 
viewpoint, is just one big happy 
family and for her ecareer’s sake 
she’d just as leave that some of 
the ties of relationship be broken. 
The little actress with the friendly 
grin, the freckles and the nose 
that wrinkles when she laughs is 
a bit fed up with being lily-white 
sisters and daughters and would 
like a chance at — well, at some 


Jane Bryan — (Mat 105—15c) 


such disreputable role as Bette 
Davis played in ‘*‘Marked Wom- 
an.’’?’ And if she could just play 
that role on the stage of some New 
York theatre — gee! 

Her long string of sister-daugh- 
ter roles began early in 1937 when 
she played Edward G. Robinson’s 
sister in ‘‘Kid Galahad.’’ Then 
she did the part of his daughter 
in ‘¢A Slight Case of Murder.’’ 
She has been Kay Francis’ daugh- 
ter in ‘‘Confession,’’ Bette Davis’ 
sister twice (‘‘Marked Woman’’ 
and ‘‘The Sisters’’) and just now 
is achieving the almost-impossible 


by playing daughter of both Bette 


Davis and Miriam Hopkins in 
‘“‘The Old Maid,’’ the Warner 
Bros. drama that opens Friday at 
the Strand Theatre. This play has 
her as the natural child of Miss 
Davis, later adopted by Miss Hop- 
kins. Just to make for further 
family complications, Jane gets 
married in the picture, one of the 
four brides presented during the 
course of its running. 


Even without such parts in pic- 
tures, Jane Bryan would have quite 
enough of sisterhood at home. She 
has three brothers, eighteen, fifteen 
and twelve, all younger than she, 
and to keep their respect since 
changing her name and becoming 
‘one of those movie actresses’’ 
has been something of a struggle. 
Her real name is O’Brien. War- 
ner Bros. changed it when that 
studio placed her under contract 
because of another O’Brien on the 
actor payroll; a genial Irishman 
named Pat. When her brothers 
learned that she’d given up the 
good old family name for a film 
career, their teasing was pretty 
hard to take. 

Jane was born in Hollywood 
and for that reason acting and the 
motion picture business came into 
her life as things pretty much for 
granted. A real thrill, for her, 
would be a chance to go to New 
York and do a play on Broadway. 
When she thinks of that she clasps 
her hands tightly, looks up eesta- 
tically, and sucks in a deep breath 
of sheer delight. There never was 
a girl more stage struck. 

In a way Bette Davis has spon- 
sored Jane Bryan’s Hollywood 
career. Bette always boosts for 
her, asks for her in her pictures. 
It needs only one little remark of 
praise from some one like Bette 
Davis to set a young actress on 
her way to stardom. And that, 
most of Hollywood will agree with 
you, is where she’s headed. 


Bette Davis Makes Study 
Of Characters She Plays 


Star of “The Old Maid” Calls 
Present Role “Most Complex” 


By KEN WHITMORE 


We found Bette Davis sitting 
idly in her cubicle of a dressing 
room on a Warner Bros. Studio 
stage during the filming of ‘‘The 
Old Maid,’’? which opens Friday 
at the Strand Theatre. 

It was unusual to find Bette un- 
occupied. 

It seemed a good time to ask 
her a few questions about several 
things we wanted to know so we 
knocked on the opened door, smiled 
back at her beaming invitation to 
come in and sit down, and started 
right in. 

‘Our problem in ‘Dark Vic- 
tory’,’’ she said in reply to my 
opening query, ‘‘was to make the 
character of Judith Traherne, 
doomed to a pitiful death, fas- 
cinating to an audience through 


reel after reel of a sustained dra- - 


ma destined to become tragedy. 
We had to make sure, first of all, 
that Judith never for a moment 
would lose audience sympathy. 
Everybody had to pull for her in 
her brave fight every minute of 
the time. 

‘“<That doesn’t sound difficult, 
does it? But it really was. If you 
stop to think for a moment you’ll 
realize that it is human to be re- 
pelled by the troubles of others. 
You’re sympathetic, yes. You’re 
deeply concerned if it is someone 
close and dear to you. But Judith, 
on the sereen, is a stranger no one 
in an audience has ever met be- 
fore. They have to get acquainted 
with her first of all, then quickly 
become so attached to her that her 
death will mean a real personal 
loss. We worked very hard to that 
end. If we accomplished what we 
set out to do, I am more than 
happy.’’ 

We next asked her about her 
role in ‘‘ Juarez,’’ the big Warner 
Bros. special in which she appears 
as the Empress Carlota while Paul 
Muni portrays Mexico’s greatest 
liberal president, Benito Pablo 
Juarez, and Brian Aherne plays 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

‘The role of Carlota was one 


of the least difficult of my recent 
pictures,’’ Miss Davis explained. 
“Tt was necessary only to do a 
faithful living portrait of a wom- 
an who left a vivid and complete 
record on the pages of almost con- 
temporary history. So much re- 
search was given that screen play 
by historians, writers and produ- 
cers that almost all I had to do 
was don Carlota’s lovely gowns, 
step back in time some 70 years, 
and read my lines. It really wasn’t 
that easy, of course, but you get 
the idea. We had something defi- 
nite to work from in that picture. 
That’s what I mean.’’ 

We next asked her about her 
current film, Edith Wharton’s 
story of ‘‘The Old Maid’’ as later 
dramatized by Zoe Akins to win 
the Pulitzer Prize of 1935. In it 
she appears with Miriam Hopkins, 
George Brent, Cecilia Loftus, Don- 
ald Crisp and Louise Fazenda. 
Edmund Goulding, who handled 
‘‘Dark Victory,’’ directed it. — 

‘< <The Old Maid’ is one of the 
most complex problems of human 
relationship ever conceived by a 
novelist and a dramatist,’’ Miss 
Davis explained. ‘‘It is the story 
of two female cousins, portrayed 
by Miss Hopkins and myself, who 
are not overly fond of one another 
but who are forced by cireum- 
stance to share profound life se- 
crets and carry heavy burdens to- 
gether, while secretly hating and 
fearing each other. 

‘“One really ruins the other’s 
life, then tries to patch it to- 
gether again. One has a child by 
the man the other loves. Neither 
gets to marry the man she loves. 
And the one who has the child 
can never claim it as her own. It 
sounds really terrible, doesn’t it? 
But actually it’s not. All we have 
to do is to keep the characters 
from becoming the slightest bit in- 
human in that atmosphere of lady- 
like intrigue. It was, I believe, 
one of the most interesting char- 
acters I’ve ever had the opportun- 
ity to play on the screen.’’ 


Bette Davis, Marlene Burnett, and Miriam Hopkins. — (Mat 207—30c) 
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Her Hard Work Carried 
Miriam Hopkins To Top 


Co-Star Of ‘The Old Maid’ 
Rose From Chorus To Stardom 


Independence, complete and 
often austere, is the impression 
first and lastingly given by Miriam 
Hopkins who confutes the roman- 
tic notion that Southern girls — 
clinging, prone to flattery and ten- 
derness — are the softies they ’re 
supposed to be. 

Miriam is now co-starring with 
Bette Davis in ‘‘The Old Maid,”’ 
the powerful Warner Bros. drama 
which opens Friday at the Strand 
Theatre. 

She never, apparently, has had 
time or inclination for nonsense, 
and the word is used in its purest 
grammatical meaning. Records are 
incomplete and scattering, but 
piecing them together a direct line 
rather than a pattern is formed. 
First, of course, there was school- 
ing, received in the public classes 
of Bainbridge, Georgia, where she 
was born. 

After grade school, she attend- 
ed Goddard Seminary at Barre, 
Vermont, and later Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Schooling finished, she went 
where thousands of ambitious 
young women, urged by the same 
desire, had gone before and will 
continue to go in the ageless fu- 
ture. Equipped with little except 
an inner fire, a striking beauty, a 
slight knowledge of the drama and 
of dancing, she hit for Broadway 
and got a job as a chorus girl. 

Knowing that she did not be- 
long in the chorus, but wishing to 
hasten the advance of her career, 
she left the Gaieties to sign with 
a helter-skelter ballet troupe book- 
ed for a tour of South America. 
On the day she went to the Fed- 
eral building to get her passport, 
she turned her gaze toward the 
north and Broadway just as she 
was climbing the entrance steps. 
She tripped, fell, and broke her 
ankle. She was laid up for weeks 
and when she recovered from her 


accident she knew that her dancing 
days were over. She looked about, 
chose a place in a well-grouped 
small company set for a go at 
vaudeville in a dramatic skit, and 
not long after was offered one of 
the leading roles in the Broadway 
production ‘‘Little Jesse James, ’? 
which ran for a good part of a 
solid year. 

From then on, it seems, it was 
not a question of finding good 
roles. It was a matter of finding 
enough time to play all the parts 
that were offered her. Some of 
her outstanding performances were 
in the stage productions of ‘An 
American Tragedy,’’ ‘Excess 
Baggage,’’ ‘‘The Garden of 
Eden,’’ ‘‘Lysistrata,’’ and a hap- 
py revival of the ‘‘Affairs of 
Anatole.’’ She played one season 
in London in ‘‘The Bachelor Fath- 
er,’? and subsequently has made 
three or four pleasure trips abroad. 

She first succumbed to the screen 
in 1925 in a picture called ‘‘ The 
Best People’’ and then skipped 
five years as far as the cameras 
were concerned until she appeared 
in ‘‘Fast and Loose’’ in 1930. 
Then she was in the French ver- 
sion of ‘‘The Smiling Lieuten- 
ant,’’ with Maurice Chevalier. 
With that picture, Paramount 
placed her under contract and she 
remained with that company for 
several years, appearing in ‘‘24 
Hours,’’ ‘‘Dr, Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,’’ ‘‘Two Kinds of Women,’’ 
‘Dancers In The Dark,’’ ‘‘Men 
Are Not Gods,’’ ‘‘The Woman I 
Love,’’ and ‘‘Wise Girl.’? 

She leads a quiet private life in 
her Brentwood home, devoting 
much leisure time to tennis, read- 
ing, and the care of her adopted 
son, Michael. She is married to 
Anatole Litvak, Warner Bros. con- 
tract director. She is five feet 
three inches; weighs 115 pounds ; 
has blonde hair and blue eyes. 


Miriam Hopkins (left), Bette Davis in ““ The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 208—80c) 
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Bette Davis and George Brent in ‘‘The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 205—30c) 


George Brent Plays Male 
Lead in “The Old Maid” 


George Brent is one of the three 
or four real mystery men of Holly- 
wood. He has been in and out of 
the film city for ten years but not 
twenty people know today where 
he lives or what his telephone num- 
ber is. 

So insistent is he that his pri- 
vate telephone number be kept se- 
cret that even his own employers, 
Warner Bros., must contact him 
through his agent when he is not 
actually working in a picture. 

His associates on the Warner 
lot know that his house is a hill- 
side residence overlooking the San 
Fernando Valley, because he some- 
times discusses the fine view he 
gets from his living room windows. 
But there are hundreds of such 
houses overlooking that same yval- 
ley. 

Many others know that Brent 
spends much of his free time in 
the desert where he has what he 
chooses to eall a “shack, 7?" to 
which he retires with his best 
friend and picture stand-in, Don 
Turner, and a seventy - year -old 
Mexican caretaker and cook called 
Pedro. 

It has been reported, but never 
verified, that he used to give can- 
dle light dinners at his home for 
two and that Garbo was his guest 
on such occasions for several years. 
It is also rumored now that he has 
been seen quite often in quiet res- 
taurants, where the food is good 
and the light is bad, in the com- 
pany of Bette Davis with whom 
he appears in ‘‘The Old Maid.’’ 

George and Bette are old friends. 
They worked out contracts at Uni- 
versal many years ago when both 
were dissatisfied with Hollywood 
and disgruntled over their mutual 
lack of early success. Bette arrived 
at stardom first, but George is fol- 
lowing her closely. Their latest 
picture together, ‘‘ The Old Maid,’’ 
is generally considered a combina- 
tion of the best work either has 
done. Miriam Hopkins is also eco- 
starred in the pieture, which opens 


at the Strand Theatre next Friday. 

There are many gloomy chapters 
in Brent’s story of his Hollywood 
experiences. He played second fid- 
dle to Rin Tin Tin, the dog star, 
in his first picture. Brent’s second 
try at Hollywood ended abruptly 
when his eyes were burned by 
Kleig lights and he was rushed 
back to New York for treatment, 
an operation and a long convales- 
cence at his sister’s home in the 
Adirondacks. He tried again later 
and cooled his heels in a Holly- 
wood apartment for several weeks 
before his agent told him that 


‘Warner Bros. wanted to test him 


for a role opposite Ruth Chatter- 
tonin ‘‘The 
Rich Are Al- 
ways With 
Wiss27 
He won the 
role and he 
shortly won 
Miss Chatter- 
ton’s romantie 
interest, as well. 
Bette Davis was 
Mat 112—15¢ in that cast, 
too, playing a 
second lead and an interested spec- 
tator to the development of the 
love affair between the pair, who 
were married soon afterwards. 
After the collapse of his mar- 
riage to Miss Chatterton, Brent 
turned recluse. He kept out of the 
Hollywood limelight. He moved 
far out in the San Fernando Val- 
ley, took the number off the house 
and his name from his post box. 
One thing folks do know. Brent 
is learning to play the piano, tak- 
ing lessons regularly from Dame- 
ron and driving in trom his desert 
retreat for that purpose when nec- 
essary. There is a piano in his 
‘“shack’’— which is becoming less 
and less a shack and more of a 
desert home with each succeeding 
report — and another in his hill- 
side home. He takes his music se- 
riously and works at the piano sey- 
eral hours each week. 


(Mat 204—30c) 


Bette Davis as the bride who didn’t get married in 
the title role of ‘‘ The Old Maid,’’ at the Strand Theatre. 


Bette Davis Slated For 
Third Academy Award 


ETTE DAVIS, two time win- 

ner of the annual award 
of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences (“Danger- 
ous” in 1935 and “Jezebel this 
year) is, so everyone agrees, al- 
most a certain winner of the 
same golden token for next year. 
It will be for her performance in 
“Dark Victory.” Many of the 
erities think it the finest motion 
picture ever made. There certain- 
ly is no doubt that Bette’s per- 
formance is a soul-stirring tri- 
umph. 

“Of course I’m flattered and 
immensely. proud,’ Miss Davis 
said just recently on the set of 
her latest film for the Warner 
Bros. Studio, “The Old Maid,” 
from Zoe Akins’ Pulitzer prize 
play. Miriam Hopkins co-stars in 
this and it opens Friday at the 
Strand Theatre. “I’d be an awful 
hypocrite to pretend otherwise. 
All my life I’ve wanted not only 
to be a good actress but a really 
great one. I’ve worked hard to- 
ward that end, awfully hard. 

When Bette confesses that to 
act has been the single ambition 
of her life she’s speaking literal 
truth. From the time she was 
able to talk, her mother, Mrs. 
Ruthie Davis recalls, she was 
mentally carrying the mantles of 
Duse and of Bernhardt, all the 
great actresses of the past. 

When she got through ordinary 
school Bette went to John Mur- 
ray Anderson’s dramatic school 
in New York and there studied 
intensely, acting, acting, acting, 
through every waking moment. 

In 1929 Bette Davis went to 
Cape Cod to get a job in a sum- 
mer theatre. None developed so 
she accepted work as an usher- 
ette until an opportunity came 
for a small part in a Rochester 
stock company. On the opening 


night the leading lady sprained 
her ankle and Bette, who had un- 
derstudied the part, stepped into 
the leading role. Two months 
later she was set in the part that 
opened Hollywood’s portal to her, 
the role as Hedvig in “The Wild 
Duck.” 

Universal immediately offered 
her a contract and she came to 
Hollywood in 1930. Her first 
three pictures were “Bad Sister,” 
“Seed,” and “Waterloo Bridge.” 
Because she is, and was at that 
time, a truly great actress, she 
played each picture differently, 
becoming a real character in 
each. This confused Hollywood. 


’ “Bette Davis,” one of them pro- 


claimed, “is utterly colorless.” 
As he happened to be the boss 
she lost her contract. But the 
loss was her gain, really, for she 
got the role opposite George Ar- 
liss in “The Man Who Played 
God.” She was on her way. Next 
came her role as Mildred in “Of 
Human Bondage,” and she was 
established solidly. The 19385 
Academy Award was Bette’s. 

From that time on Jack L. 
Warner, his production aide, Hal 
Wallis and the Warner producers 
have handed Bette Davis nothing 
but stories beautifully hand tai- 
lored to her talents. In 1938 she 
won it again for “Jezebel.” “Jua- 
rez” and her role as the Empress 
Carlota followed “Dark Victory.” 
“The Old Maid” is her latest. 
Then will come “The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex,” 
with Errol Flynn. 

With such stories, and such a 
star, it appears fom here that the 
Academy might just as well set 
up a permanent statue. The in- 
scription would be simple. Just 
a bronze plate inscribed: “Miss 
Bette Davis. Annual winner of 
the Academy award.” 


(Opening Day) 


Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins 
Co-star in “The Old Maid” 


Presenting as co-stars two of 
the screen’s greatest actresses — 
Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins 
—the long-heralded motion pic- 
ture version of Edith Wharton’s 
famous story, “The Old Maid,” 
will be offered on the screen of 
the Strand Theatre today. It is 
said to be the most gripping and 
realistic showing of human emo- 
tions that Warner Bros. have 
offered this season, which has 
been remarkable in their history. 

Miss Davis and Miss Hopkins 
advance from girlhood to middle 
age, as the action progresses in 
the story of two women who 
dwell in the same home but 
whose hearts are filled with 
hatred of each other. 

It is the tale of two girls cou- 


sins of a proud old Philadelphia | 


family, and its period ranges 
from the beginning of the Civil 
War in 1861 up into the 1880's. 
Across that stretch of years the 
two live under the same roof— 
hating each other, never achiev- 
ing reciprocal sympathy or un- 
derstanding until both are well 
into middle age, and the young 
daughter of one is leaving the 
ancient homestead for matri- 
mony. Miriam Hopkins is a wid- 
ow, with two children of her 
own. The old maid is Bette 
Davis. She has never wed, yet 
the sweet young girl of the 
house is her daughter, born of a 
farewell night with the man that 
both she and her cousin loved, 
and who was killed in the war. 
This role is played by George 
Brent, and the role of the daugh- 
ter is played by Marlene Burnett, 
as a child, and by Jane Bryan, 
as a grown-up. The daughter 
grows up without knowledge of 
her true origin, and gives her 
love and affection to the woman 
she calls “Mummy,” (Miriam 


Actresses Don 
Boxing Gloves 


Thoroughly anneyed by persist- 
ently printed rumors that they 
were not speaking, that they 
fought openly on the set and that 
their director, Edmund Goulding, 
had to use every ounce of his 
displomatie suavity to keep them 
from each other’s throat while 
they played their scenes as two 
women, both in love with the 
same man, and hating each other, 
in “The Old Maid,” which comes 
Friday to the Strand Theatre, 
Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins 
hit upon the perfect way to cor- 
rect the errors and bring out the 
truth. 

Getting a pair of boxing gloves 
from the property man, they 
“fought” a brisk one-minute 
round of boxing while the “still” 
cameraman on the set, Bert Six, 
snapped a series of action shots 
which they sent to every gossip 
columnist who had intimated that 
they were unfriendly. Goulding 
refereed the peace-propaganda 
bout, and appeared in all the 
shots. 

“Tt’s easy to understand how 
the rumors started,’ Miss Davis 
said. “It’s a Hollywood tradition 
that two female stars can’t get 
along together in the same pic- 
ture. Like all other traditions, 
it’s stupid and old-fashioned. 
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Hopkins) rather than to her true 
mother. It is only on the eve of 
the girl’s own wedding that she 
comes to realize some measure of 
the sacrifices that her “old maid 
aunt” has made for her. And 
after the wedding, the two wom- 
en go back to the empty house 
to live out the rest of their lives 
together. 

“The Old Maid” is well known 
to novel readers and later to the- 
atre-goers, since it was made into 
a play by Zoe Akins four years 
ago that not only achieved finan- 
eial and artistic success on 
Broadway but also won the Pulit- 
zer Prize as the best theatrical 
offering of its season. The char- 
acters played by Miss Davis and 
Miss Hopkins were taken on the 
stage by Helen Mencken and 
Judith Anderson. The play had 
a long successful run on Broad- 
way, followed by a triumphant 
tour of America’s stages from 
coast to coast. 

Associated with the co-stars 
are such noted players as George 
Brent, Jane Bryan, Donald Crisp, 
Louise Fazenda, James Stephex- 
son, Jerome Cowan, William Lun- 
digan, Cecilia Loftus, Janet 
Shaw, DeWolf Hopper and Rand 
Brooks. The picture was directed 
by Edmund Goulding from a 
screen adaptation by Casey Rob- 
inson — the same combination 
that made “Dark Victory” with 
Bette Davis and George Brent, 
which was, according to the 
erities, the most outstanding dra- 
matic event of the past season. 


Donald Crisp, Financier 


And Veteran Actor 


More than $18,000,000 in mo- 
tion picture money has passed 
through the hands of Donald 
Crisp since Crisp became a per- 
sonage in Hollywood, but this is 
not money that 
he himself re- 
ceived in his 
professional ca- 
pacities as ac- 
tor, writer and 
director. It is 
money which 
the Bank of 
America lent 
to studios as 
financing for 
pictures. Crisp 
is chairman of 
the Bank of 
America’s spe- 
cial board on motion picture 
loans. He is now in Warner 
Bros.” drama, “The Old Maid,” 
co-starring Miriam Hopkins and 
Bette Davis and currently show- 
ing at the Strand Theatre. 


Mat 101—15c 


"The Old Maid," a story by 
Edith Wharton, first appear- 
ed as a serial in Red Book 
magazine in 1922; in 1924 it 
was published as a novel by 
Appleton and Co.; in 1935 
it was produced at the Em- 

ire Theatre, New York, as a 
play by Zoe Akins and that 
year it won the Pulitzer 
award. On the stage it co- 
starred Helen Menken and 
Judith Anderson. Now as a 
pier it is unanimously 
ailed as a screen success by 
the press and public. 
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(Review) 


‘The Old Maid’ 
Brilliant And 
Memorable Hit 


A drama that will linger long 
in the memory of all who see it 
it is “The Old Maid” which open- 
ed yesterday at the Strand Thea- 
tre with Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins in the starring roles. A 
deeply stirring story of the eu- 
rious bond of hatred that binds 
two women together, it is match- 
lessly performed by the two stars 
and a brilliant supporting cast. 
Produeed by Warner Bros., the 
new film is a worthy successor to 
svzh recent triumphs as “Jua- 
rez,’ ‘“‘Dark Victory” and 
“Daughters Courageous,’ from 
the same studio. 


“The Old Maid,’ written by 
Edith Wharton, was first a world- 
famous best-selling novel, then 
was made into a stage play by 
Zoe Akins (winning the Pulitzer 
Prize of its year), and was per- 
formed behind the footlights by 
Helen Menken and Judith Ander- 
son. With the added scope that 
is given it by a wide-scale screen 
production, the film, if anything, 
improves upon the novel and 
play. 

It is the tale of two girl cous- 
ins of a proud old Philadelphia 
family, and its period ranges 
from the beginning of the Civil 
War in 1861 up into the 1880’s. 
Across that stretch of years the 
two live under the same roof— 
hating each other, never achiev- 
ing reciprocal sympathy or un- 
derstanding until both are well 
into middle age, and the young 
daughter of one is leaving the 
ancient homestead for matri- 
mony. 

Miriam Hopkins is a widow, 
with two children of her own. 
The old maid is Bette Davis. She 
has never wed, yet the sweet 
young girl of the house is her 
daughter, born of a glorious fare- 
well night with her lover, Brent, 
just before he goes off to the war, 
there to be killed in action. Jane 
Bryan plays the daughter, grown 
up. 

Bette operates a nursery-home 
for the children of working wom- 
en. Into this she places her child, 
called Tina, who is supposed to 
be just like the other youngsters 
of the place. Miriam is a con- 
stant visitor, and to Bette’s dis- 


| HAS ROMANTIC LEAD | 


George Brent occupies the hearts 
of both Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins, in ‘‘The Old Maid,’’ 
coming Friday. — (Mat 108—15c) 


Photomontage of Bette Davis in her most triumphant roles. (Top to bottom) ‘‘Of Human 
Bondage,’’ ‘‘ Dark Victory,’? << J ezebel,’’ ‘* Juarez’’; (center 


(Mat 302—45c) 


) ‘*The Old Maid,’’ at Strand. 


Bette At Her Best In ‘The Old Maid’ 


may little Tina learns to care 
more for the elaborate lady who 
calls than for her own mother—- 
though of course she doesn’t know 
that Bette really is her mother. 

Miriam Hopkins must be cred- 
ited with a performance on a, lev- 
el with Bette’s, as Delia Lovell, 
the cousin. It is doubtful that 
Miriam has ever done anything 
quite so excellent, either on stage 
or screen. 

Jane Bryan is lovely and ap- 
pealing as Tina; Brent was excel- 
lent in his brief moments on the 
screen; Louise Fazenda, scored as 
the family maid; Donald Crisp 
as a doctor. Others of the not- 
able and praiseworthy cast in- 


Advocates An Avocation 


William Lundigan, featured 
with Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins in the Warner Bros. 
drama, “The Old Maid,’ now 
playing at the Strand Theatre, 
has for the past two years writ- 
ten a weekly radio sketch for the 
Syracuse, N. Y., station for which 
he was chief announcer before 
coming to Hollywood. 


Mixes Her Drinks 


Bette Davis drinks two large 
glasses of grapefruit juice and 
a glass of tomato juice with Wor- 
cestershire sauce during the 
course of an average afternoon 
while working. Which may or 
may not explain her great vital- 
ity. She recently co-starred with 
Miriam Hopkins in the Warner 
Bros. drama, “The Old Maid,” 
which is the film currently show- 
ing at the Strand Theatre. 
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cluded James Stephenson, Jerome 
Cowan, William Lundigan, Ce- 
cilia (Cissie) Loftus, 

“The Old Maid” was directed 
by Edmund Goulding, who guid- 
ed the making of the tremendous- 
ly successful “Dark Victory,” and 
the screen play was made from 
the Wharton novel by Casey Rob- 
inson. 

Accidentally, during an argu- 
ment, Bette lets slip the words 
“my baby,” and Miriam learns 
for the first time who the child 
really is. This increases the ten- 
Sion and enmity between the 
cousins. Bette dare not tell the 
truth to Tina, as she grows into 
young womanhood. Tina _ con- 


Home On Wheels 


One of the gifts that Bette 
Davis received on her birthday, 
several weeks ago, was a $5,000 
portable dressing room from War- 
ner Bros Studio, provided with 
every possible convenience in- 
cluding hot and cold running wa- 
ter, a telephone, built-in radio, 
and most important of all, a spe- 
cially-designed safety type elec- 
trie heater. She iis currently star- 
ring in “The Old Maid,” which 
is playing at the Strand Theatre. 


Rides Through Film 


Cecilia Loftus, playing the 
crotchety grandmother in War- 
ner Bros.’ “The Old Maid,” with 
Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins, 
which is now at the Strand The- 
atre, rode through her part in the 
picture, literally. She played her 
entire role sitting in a big, com- 
fortable wheel chair. 


tinues to love Miriam and to feel 
a growing scorn for the “sour 
old maid,” whom she calls aunt. 

When the time comes for the 
girl to marry, an understanding 
is reached between the warring 
cousins and the bride-to-be is 
able to go her way happily. The 
older women are resigned to a 
life of peace and quiet. 

As Charlotte Lovell, the Old 
Maid; Miss Davis presents one 
of the greatest performances of 
her spectacular career, surpassing 
even the haunting beauty of her 
recent portrayal in “Dark Vie- 
tory,” and there is little doubt 
that she will be the winner of 
this year’s Academy Award. 


| CO-STARS WITH BETTE | 


te eenaneenamenaree 


Miriam Hopkins shares honors with 
Bette Davis in ‘‘The Old Maad,’’ 
which will open at the Strand 
Friday. — (Mat 111—15c) 


Bette Davis, George Brent and Miriam Hopkins. — (Mat 202—30c) 


ACTRESSES TAKE 
OVER DIRECTION 
UF NURSERY SCENE 


Bachelor Edmund Goulding may 
rate highly as a motion picture di- 
rector, but when it comes to giv- 
ing a baby a bath, then Bette 
Davis and Louise Fazenda will 
take over. 


It was a crowded, cluttered day 
nursery set for Warner Bros.’ 
‘““The Old Maid,’’ which is now 
at the Strand Theatre. The nurs- 
ery was a made over stable, circa 
Philadelphia in 1860. The ‘‘bath 
tub’’ was a large horse trough 
tub’’ was a large horse trough. 


‘“Now in this scene I’d like 
Miss Davis to come out of the kit- 
chen wing, carrying three or four 
big apples. Miss Fazenda is bath- 
ing the little girl in the trough. 
Hey, props! Is the water warm 
enough? Okay. Miss Davis comes 
out and hands one of the apples 
to the little boy who is washing 
the other little boy’s hair, and 
then she hands an apple to the 
little girl.’’ Briskly and tersely 
Goulding lined up his scene. 


Bette Davis stood silently, a 
slight frown of doubt on her face. 
Louise Fazenda rolled up a sleeve 
and capably jammed her arms 
down into the water. She frowned, 
too. 

‘‘All right, let’s rehearse it,’’ 
called Goulding, cheerily. 

‘¢Wait just a minute, Eddie,’? 
said Bette. ‘‘No woman, partic- 
ularly a mother, would hand an 
apple to a child who had hands 
covered with soap. Nor to a baby 
having a bath. 


‘And say,’’ sang out Louise 
Fazenda. ‘‘This water is hotter 
than gee whizz. I wouldn’t put 
my little boy in it, I know. And 
I’m certainly not going to dunk 
that little girl. 


Goulding, ever the diplomat, 
stroked his chin, deep in thought. 
He’d have to re-plot his scene. 
Props, without waiting for orders, 
already had begun dumping cold 
water in the steaming trough. Sud- 
denly Goulding snapped his fingers. 
He made known his decision. Truly 
a Solomon. 


““T’ll tell you what we’ll do, 
girls,’’? he announced, placatingly. 
‘*We’ll just ad lib the action on 
this one. You, Miss Davis, come 
out with the apples in your arms, 
but do whatever you want with 
them, anything that comes natural. 
And you, Louise, just go ahead 
and give the little girl a bath like 
she was your own in your nursery 
at home. All right, let’s try it 
again.’’ 


LOUISE FAZENDA 
COMEDIENNE OF 
THe OLD MAID 


Fire horses, fishermen, inventors 
of perpetual motion contrivances, 
death, taxes and bright sayings of 
children go on, and on and on. 
Once started they can’t stop, or be 
stopped. 

Neither can Louise Fazenda. 

A comedienne born, a come- 
dienne she’ll die, for if life is not 
worth laughing at, what is it? 

Carlisle 
Jones, one of 
se Hollywood’s 
= more articu- 
= late reporters 
eo i 

met Louise 
Fazenda in 
the lobby of a 
boulevard the- 
atre one night 
some two 
months ago. 
15e She had gone 
there accom- 
panied by her husband, Hal Wallis, 
executive producer at Warner Bros. 
Studio. 

From a ‘‘How’s things with 
you, Louise?’’ to a brief discus- 
sion of the evening’s headlines the 
conversation followed the standard 
course. Then Jones asked ‘‘Why 
aren’t you seeing the picture?’’ 

““T7ll tell you,’’ answered Miss 
Fazenda. ‘‘I’m sick and tired of 
pictures. I’ll never play another 
part in one again.’’?’ And on and 
on. 

Six weeks later Louise Fazenda 
was in front of the cameras with 
Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins and 
George Brent in the Pulitzer Prize 
production, ‘‘The Old Maid,’’ 
currently showing at the Strand 
Theatre. The omnipresent Jones 
came on the set. Being a gentle- 
man he refrained from comment- 
ing on the perfidies of a lady but 
his manner of approach, that of 
an acidulous prosecuting attorney, 
was injured accusation itself. 


‘*T know, I know. So I told you 
I wouldn’t do it again and I’m 
doing it. So what?’’ so-whatted 
Louise Fazenda. ‘‘Can’t a woman 
change her mind? I got so darned 
bored with being a housewife list- 
ening to other mothers talk about 
their children when they could get 
a word in while I talked about 
Hal, Jr., that I just had to do it. 
Besides, it’s a swell high comedy 
part with a good overtone of dra- 
ma in it; no slapstick and no trick 
falls, you understand. So — well, 
here I am. And I love it.’? 

She’s always loved it, from the 
time she first stepped on the old 
Mack Sennett lot as an extra girl. 
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A most colorful galaxy of 
dresses was arranged for the 
Miriam Hopkins - James Stephen- 
son marriage scene in “The Old 
Maid,” the Warner Bros. drama 
at the Strand Theatre. Every hue 
of the rainbow adorns the bustled 
feminine members of the cast as 
a Civil War era marriage takes 
place. Oddly, hats in the scene 
would not be out of place in the 
Hollywood of today ... though 
the scene is dated some seventy- 
five years ago. Miss Hopkins co- 
stars with Bette Davis. 


The first stage job that James 
Stephenson, Warner Bros. char- 
acter leading man, ever took, was 
in an English stage play called 
“Hollywood Holiday.” That was 
about six years 
ago, and was 
the result of a 
decision by 
Stephenson, 
who had never 
acted before, 
to “chuck” the 
cotton export- 
ing business in 
which he had 
grown up, and 
“do something 
lively.” He is 
now in “The James Stephenson 
Old Maid.” (Mat 104—15c) 


Jane Bryan, whose latest War- 
ner Bros. picture is “The Old 
Maid,” opening today at the 
Strand Theatre, has twenty 
bands for one classic panama, hat, 
so she can wear it with any dress 
in her wardrobe. Most of the 
bands are of elastic silk and slip 
on and off. 


Bette Davis had a few anxious 
moments recently over her Scot- 
tie, Tibby. She couldn’t find the 
usually attentive animal. 

Between scenes of “The Old 
Maid,” Bette had been standing 
on the set for some time convers- 
ing with George Brent, but every 
few minutes she cast inquiring 
eyes about the stage. Tibby was 
nowhere to be seen. | 

Finally Miss Davis ealled for 
the dog. Tibby, stretching and 
yawning, walked out from be- 
neath the voluminous hoop skirt 
which formed a part of his mis- 
tress’ screen costume! 


Short Space Items 


Pere Westmore took a week to 
perfect his exact make-up formu- 
la for Bette Davis in her latest 
Warner Bros. picture, “The Old 
Maid,” now 
showing at the 
Strand Thea- 
tre. The day 
the picture 
started, he had | 
to revise it | 
completely. For : 
the previous } 
six days Bette § 
spent every 
spare minute 
in the sun in 
the garden 
of her new Brentwood home and 
acquired such a thorough coat of 
sun tan that it ruined Westmore’s 
carefully worked preparation. 


Bette Davis 
(Mat 102—15c) 


Louise Fazenda, wife of Hal 
Wallis, Jack L. Warner’s chief 
production executive at Warner 
Bros., who recently completed a 
role with Bette Davis and Mir- 
iam Hopkins in “The Old Maid” 
—which is the current attraction 
at the Strand Theatre — forgot 
that she’s the boss’s wife while 
working in the picture. Every 
day she had lunch in the main 
studio dining hall, half of which 
is a lunch counter space, with the 
assistant director and the script 
girl on the picture. 


Edmund Goulding brought for- 
ty-two pair of tickets to the 
Hollywood premiere of Warner 
Bros.’ “Juarez,” distributed them 
among his crew on “The Old 
Maid” his current picture in 
which Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins are co-starred. 


Bette Davis turns her Scottie 
into a sandwich board bearer 
when he’s with her in the Warner 
Bros. cafe. He bears a little 
pasteboard saddle on his back 
which reads: “Please don’t feed 
Tippie. Thanks — Bette Davis.” 


Students of dramatic technique 
will be offered a text book on 
“Scene Stealing and How to Pre- 
vent it” when they see Warner 
Bros’ “The Old Maid.” Just 
watch those scenes between Bette 
Davis and Miriam Hopkins, the 
co-stars, when you see it. 


Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins in ‘‘The Old Maid.’’— (Mat 209—30c) 


Fashions 


& Foibles 


Miriam Hopkins gets around 
the problem of wearing bulky 
rings and wristwatch with gloves 
by having her doeskin sports 
gloves made with a series of slits 
around the lower part of the ring 
fingers and another series of slits 
over the wrist so she can peek at 
the face of her watch without 
curling down the cuffs. Miss Hop- 
kins co-starred with Bette Davis 
in the Warner Bros. drama, “The 
Old Maid,” now at the Strand. 


Bette Davis, far from being 
the recluse film columnists label 
her, entertained a large number 
of luncheon guests in the Warner 
Bros. Green Room just before be- 
ginning “The Old Maid,” which is 
currently showing at the Strand 
Theatre. Her colorful sports cos- 
tume was made up of a black, 
white and green small plaid skirt 
fashioned with unpressed pleats, 
a high-necked blouse of sea-foam 
green jersey, and a waist-length 
black wool crepe jacket outlined 
in green braid. 


Miriam Hopkins, who wears 
erinolines by day in “The Old 
Maid,” in which she is co-starring 
with Bette Davis at the Strand 
Theatre, goes into a slim silhou- 
ette for evening, with an ensem- 
ble of Chinese inspiration. The 
narrow skirts of her blue crepe 
dress is slit ten inches up either 
side and bound in wine silk 
braid. The knee-length coat of 
the same material, is likewise 
Straightlined, and is fastened 
with wine colored dragon frogs. 
Heavy oriental jewelry of an- 
tique silver is set with cabachon 
rubies for an added note of lux- 
ury to the smart costume. 


Miriam Hopkins, attending a 
lecture at the Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium in Los Angeles with her 
husband, director Anatole Litvak, 
drew more compliments than any 
other celebrity, for she wore a 
black bengaline coat -with tight 
bodice and gathered skirt, and 
had both her neckline and little 
black sailor hat wreathed in blos- 
soms made of delicate and ex- 
quisitely tinted seashells. She is 
co-starring with Bette Davis in 
the Warner Bros. drama, “The 
Old Maid,” now showing at the 
Strand Theatre. 


Jane Bryan cleverly avoids 
waistline bulk in two-piece 
dresses by having the top and 
bottom zipper together. She pre- 
fers her skirts and bodices sep- 
arate so she can mix the pieces 
at will, and the zippers offer se- 
curity against that unsightly gap 
between blouse and skirt. 

Bette Davis has tiny pockets 
on the backs of all her gloves. 
She uses them for notes which 
remind her to do things. 


Before brushing her hair Jane 
Bryan steps up circulation with 
a scalp massage. She begins at 
the nape of the neck where she 
presses thumbs into base of skull, 
working carefully around neck to 
ears. Next she presses, lifts, and 
kneads in circular movements of 
fingers and palms. 


Bette Davis, currently starring in “‘The Old Maid,’’ 
picture with (left) a sheer wine-colored w 
smokey blue plaid; (center) a demure b 
bands of silver kid; (right) a silver fox 
frock and equally good with afternoon fr 


‘The Old Maid’ Costumes 
Offer Fall Fashion Hints 


The hoop-skirts for evening 
wear that popped up in social 
circles after the film “Jezebel,” 
have gone their dancing way, but 
Bette Davis, who now stars in 
Warner Bros.’ “The Old Maid,” 
with Miriam Hopkins and George 
Brent, believes there are certain 


Bette Davis — (Mat 107—15c) 


little fashions from the middle 
of the nineteenth century that 
deserve consideration even in 
these jitterbug days. 

From her own wardrobe, de- 
signed by Orry-Kelly for the pic- 
ture, Bette has several sugges- 
tions. As smart today as it was 
in ’65 is a coarse black mesh 
snood she wears which is finish- 
ed off in an inch-wide black vel- 
vet ribbon tied in a bow on one 
side. Equally good is a round 
diamond-studded locket she has 
suspended around her throat by 
a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Her self-fabric handbags pre- 
sent a thought in today’s excite- 
ment over matching accessories. 
Although they are too small for 
the cargo a woman earries today 
there is an idea in having them 
made of the same material as the 
dress. 

On the detail side of the fash- 
ion picture Bette recommends the 
white rickrack edging around a 
high round neckline on a gray 
dress; seams inverted and pinked 


on the outside; a neckline finish- 
ed off with an inch-deep ruff of 
Valenciennes lace; and hanky 
pockets in the ends of a sash ty- 
ing in front. In Miriam’s ward- 
robe Bette waxes enthusiastic 
about such trim as narrow black 
velvet ribbon run through fine 
lace beading on an afternoon 
dress; an embroidered lace plas- 
tron on the front of a little vel- 
vet jacket; and flowers bedeck- 
ing the under brim of a hat. 

Another fashion feature of the 
picture which Bette Davis whole- 
heartedly recommends for the 
modern girl’s consideration is the 
little jackets which solve today’s 
problem of what sort of wrap to 
wear with bustle street dresses. 

A wool broadcloth jacket Miss 
Davis likes is cut like a brief 
princess, extending only to the 
mid hipline. This has double cuffs 
and double lapels edged in rick- 
rack embroidery for novelty. A 
loose jacket, smart with Bette’s 
full skirts, is cleverly rounded 
over hips and reaches its greatest 
length in front points. 


Tips On Make-up 
From Jane Bryan 


Jane Bryan, portraying a girl 
of the post Civil War era in 
“The Old Maid,” the Warner 
Bros. drama now showing at the 
Strand Theatre, relates that 
belles of that period bit their 
lips to make them red, slapped 
their cheeks to make them pink, 
and very surreptitiously took the 
shine off a pretty nose with corn- 
starch. Those dodges aren’t nec- 
essary now, but Jane has a few 
Suggestions about make-up that 
looks natural. 

Powdering lips after putting 
on lipstick takes away that 
“painted” look. 

Brushing eyelashes after dart:- 
ening them with mascara keeps 
them from looking stiff and dyed. 

If powder is swabbed away 
from hairline and facial crevices 
the fact that a girl uses it re- 
mains her own secret. 
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steps into the fall fashion 
ool frock with brief jacket and belt of 
lack chiffon dinner dress trimmed with 
jacket, worn over a lace-trimmed dance 
ocks. — (Mat 312—45c) 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 
HOME REFLECTS 
HER OWN CHARM 


Miriam Hopkins, currently co- 
starring with Bette Davis in 
“The Old Maid,” lives in a hill- 
top home on five acres of rugged 
land, much of it given over to 
cactus gardens, commanding a 
breathtaking view of the entire 
sweep of Beverly Hills, West- 
wood, the Baldwin Hills and 
West Los Angeles. 

It is not a large house but it 
is an interesting one. It was 
once owned by 
the late John 
Gilbert and 
then had a cer- 
tain thea- 
tric magnifi- 
cence, Miss 
Hopkins has 
made it a home 
in which it is 
a restful pleas- 
ure to live. 

The heart. of 
the home is the 
great living 
room, off of 
which opens the small dining 
room, a little library. Three of 
the walls of the living room are 
done in light French blue. The 
ceiling and the long wall in 
which the fireplace sets are fin- 
ished in a silvery, hand-rubbed 
wood, bleached almost white. 
The floor is covered by a white 
tufted rug and on the walls hang 
some exquisite pictures signed by 
such artists as Matisse, Picasso, 
Degas and Carpenter. 

The bedrooms on a, floor above, 
the main rooms on the floor be- 
low (the house is three-storied on 
one side, two-storied on the other 
according to your approach) are 
cool, quiet, beautifully simple. 
Even Miss Hopkins’ room, in 
which is a mammoth bed, seven 
feet long and seven feet wide. 

When she entertains, which is 
not too frequently, her dinners 
are small. They have to be. Her 
dining room seats but eight. 
When it has to be a big affair, it 
has to be a buffet, served in the 
living room. Then she ean seat 
and serve exactly forty. 
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EXPLOITATION .... 


Before going into your exploitation, we suggest you turn to the 
inside cover and acquaint yourself with the proved selling quali- 


ties of this attraction upon which to build an effective campaign.... 


To continue along those lines, this picture deserves the reserved 
seat preview which has worked so successfully in many situations. 
This will give the picture the right send-off and spread valuable 


word-of-mouth for your run.... 


Trade experts have stamped this picture a ‘must’ for women. There 
is no doubt that women will go for it in droves—and will bring the 
men too. The letter on the next page is one way to appeal to 
them: and by distributing reprints of “Bette Davis Tells The Story 
Of ‘The Old Maid’” (page 4) you have another magnet to draw 


attention to your showing .... 


You can also perk up interest in your showing with exciting lobby 
displays by using blowups of the principals with quote lines from 
the dialogue on page 17. The ad copy also contains frankly worded 
captions. See the inserted Ad Section. Another lobby ‘stopper’ 
is the special 40x60 of Bette Davis as a bride with the line:—“Let 
Him Who Is Without Sin Cast The First Stone.” See page 17.... 


Other ideas which are equally as easy to put in work are the special 
make-up and fashion features for Women's Pages—see page 18. The 
book promotion which gets you tie-ups with local dealers — details 
on page 16. The newspaper contest which gives you a five day ad- 
vance build-up with scenes and highlights of the problems presented 


inthe picture—a swell feature for any newspaper. See pages 14 and 15. 


You have every chance to top your previous house record with 
this show, because it has everything any theatre manager could 


ask for to put on an effective ticket selling campaign. 
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LETTER and CARD FOR MAILING 


Inject plenty of the personal ele- 


ment into your campaign with 


the letter and postal card on 
this page. Letter at right should 
be used for every women's list 
you can get. If you last em- 
ployed the idea for "Dark Vic- 
tory, use the letter as is; other- 
wise omit the first paragraph. 
Reach women's clubs, P.T. A. 
associations, Y.M.C.A.'s, school 
and sorority groups. 


The story told by Bette Davis, 
referred to in the third para- 
graph of the letter at right, is 


on page four of this pressbook. 


Leaflets for letter enclosure or 
general distribution may be 
printed locally. 


THEATRE 
IMPRINT 


Special Bette Davis 
Postal Card 


Card is printed locally. Order Mat 102B—15c, cut 
of the 40” x 60” photo enlargement made espe- 
cially for “The Old Maid.” How to use postal card: 


|. MAILING: Use postal card illustrated at left for direct mail to your reg- 
ular lists. Especially contact women — clubs, social groups, stenographers, 
manicurists, etc. 


2. COMMENT CARDS: Distribute postal cards to patrons as they leave 
theatre. Ask them to write down their impressions of the picture on the blank 
side of the card and then address it to a friend. Cards are deposited in a 
box set up in lobby and are mailed by the theatre. 


3. GIANT FAN CARD: Blow up the postal card, mount it and set in your 
lobby. Card is addressed to Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins and copy at 
top reads: ''I've just seen ‘The Old Maid’ and thought you both were mag- 
nificent."" Patrons sign names to card as they leave theatre. Announce that 
card will be mailed to the two actresses after the close of your showing. Con- 
tact local newspaper for story and art. 


4. ADAPT THIS CARD for use in connection with the stunts based on solu- 
tion of problems in the picture, which are described on pages 14 and I5. 
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Scenes from “The Old Maid” Make 


Interesting Newspaper Contest 


In this five-day newspaper contest, en- 
trants are asked to solve the problems 
faced by the characters in “The Old 
Maid.” Five daily scenes offering differ- 
ent problems are presented one each 


day. Contestants submit letters not ex- 


‘ceeding one hundred words in which 


they explain what they would do under 
like circumstances. Tickets to the picture 
are awarded each day or after the entire 
series is completed. Make sure you 
ask woman's page and drama editors of 


your newspaper to be among the judges. 


FREE MOVIE TICKETS 10 SEE 
BETTE DAVIS IN “OLD MAID” 
OFFERED IN NEW CONTEST 


In cooperation with the Strand 
Theatre, the Daily News is spon- 
soring a contest which will give 
movie fans throughout the entire 
city a chance to win a pair of 
free tickets to “The Old Maid,” 
title of the new Bette Davis pic- 
ture soon to appear on the Strand 
Theatre screen. 

Starting tomorrow and every 
day for five days, one scene from 
the picture will be published. 
Each will portray a problem pre- 
sented in the picture by one or 
two of the principals, Bette 
Davis, Miriam Hopkins or George 
Brent. All the contestants have 
to do is read the problem and 
then in a letter of not more than 
one hundred words tell what he 
or she would do under similar cir- 
cumstances and why. 

Everybody except employees 
and their relatives, of the Daily 
News and the Strand Theatre is 
eligible to enter the contest. 
Send in your answers every day 
for in addition to the twenty- 
five pairs of free passes which 
will be handed out each day to 
the best answers, a grand prize 
will be awarded to the best set 
of five answers at the end of the 
contest. 

“The Old Maid,’ a Warner 
Bros.’ adaptation of the Pulitzer 


Prize-winning play by Zoe Akins 
and the Edith Wharton novel, is 
a human story of two cousins 
whose lives are entangled by 
their love for the same man. The 
manner in which the story works 
itself out makes for one of the 
most moving screenplays to be 
presented by the Strand this 
year. The film also gives Bette 
Davis an opportunity to give one 
of her characteristically great 
performances in her bid for a 
third Academy Award. 

Today’s scene shows Bette 
Davis and George Brent in one 
of the highlight episodes of the 
film. Brent, handsome and devil- 
may-care, has always been in 
love with Delia, played by Mir- 
iam Hopkins. When the latter 
marries someone else, however, 
he turns to Charlotte (Bette 
Davis), and Charlotte who has 
always loved him, is faced with 
the problem of whether or not 
she should accept his attentions. 

What should she do? What 
would you do? And why? Now 
you can get busy and in less than 
one hundred words give your 
opinion. They need not to be pro- 
found, or even well written. Sim- 
ply tell what you would do and 
why. The decision of the three 
judges will be final. 


Complete set of contest mats, photos only, available. Order “The Old Maid 
Contest Mat 501B”— 75e from Campaign Plan Editor, 321 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


(First Day) 


FILM CONTEST OPENS 


IN THIS SCENE from “The Old Maid” are Charlotte Lovell (Bette 
Davis) and Clem Spender (George Brent). Clem has just returned 
from abroad to claim Delia, Charlotte’s cousin, but Delia has mar- 
ried wealthy dependable Jim Ralston. Charlotte has always loved 
the irresponsible Clem and now as he turns his attentions to her, 
should she accept them, or shouldn’t she? Or what would you do? 
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(Second Day) 


MANY ENTER CONTEST 


DELIA Lovell (Miriam Hopkins) has just asked her cousin, Char- 
lotte (Bette Davis) and her child to live with her, in this scene 
from “The Old Maid.” Should Charlotte accept the proposal, know- 
ing that it would mean losing her daughter’s affections to Delia 
but that the child would gain the wealth and a name she weuld 
never be able to give? Or what would you do? 


(Third Day) 


IN THIS scene from “The Old Maid,” Delia Lovell (Miriam Hop- 
kins) has just shown her cousin, Charlotte (Bette Davis) a tele- 
gram she has received from Clem Spender (George Brent) an- 
nouncing his return. Although in love with the handsome and un- 
dependable Clem, Delia had despaired of his return and is today 
to be married to Jim Ralston (James Stephenson), a man who can 
give her the security and home she wants. What should she do? 
Should she go back to Clem or marry Jim? What would you do? 


(Fourth Day) 


AS CHARLOTTE Lovell (Bette Davis) listens, Donald Crisp tells 
Delia Lovell (Miriam Hopkins) that her husband has just died 
of injuries sustained while horseback riding. Immediately prior to 
this, Charlotte has learned that it was Delia, her cousin, who by 
her lies prevented her marriage to Jim Ralston. What should Char- 


lotte do? Stand by her cousin in her loss, or abandon her in justi- 
fied hatred? Or what would you do? 


(Fifth Day) 


LAST CHANCE AT QUIZ 


TAKEN FROM “The Old Maid,” this scene shows Charlotte Lovell 
(Bette Davis) and her cousin Delia (Miriam Hopkins). Charlotte, 
about to be married to rich Joe Ralston, debates whether she should 
tell him about her child, knowing that to tell Joe, would mean 
losing him. Should she give up her daughter or tell Joe and run 
the risk of losing him? What would you do? 
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Its No Problem to Plant 


“Problems” Shown in Film 
9 Ideas to Put to Work 


Get Localites’ Answers .. . 


Ask women localites prominent in business, town news- 
paper, teaching or local clubs to submit their own an- 
swers to these problems. Use replies for lobby display 
along with contest stills (OM 7 and 30 available at ex- 
change, and 65, 89 and 93). Tabulate answers to deter- 
mine which suggestions are most popular. 


Start. Word-of-Mouth ... 


Invite an open forum discussion on these problems from 
your theatre stage at a special women's matinee per- 
formance. Urge patrons to take cards containing pic- 
ture's problems, thus to start word-of-mouth going with 
neighbors, friends, etc. 


Put Problems on Heralds .. . 


Print these problems on the backs of theatre heralds or 
theatre stationery to use for direct mail to your lists, 
throwaways, envelope stuffers, etc. 


Problems at Meetings .. . 


Contact local women's organizations, girls' clubs, bridge 
societies and other similar groups to use these problems 
as basis for weekly meeting or forum discussion. 


Interview Pedestrians ... 


Station inquiring reporter in lobby of theatre to inter- 
view passersby on these topics. Public address system 
carries interviews to street. 


Woman’s Editor Discusses ... 


Arrange with editor of woman's page or "advice to the 
lovelorn" column to discuss these problems in newspaper 
with tie-in to the picture. 


Cards to Mailing Lists .. . 


Mail out postal cards asking people to cast vote on 
these problems. Set up lobby ballot box or have people 
mail answers to you. Tabulate results on huge scoreboard 
in lobby and use any comments for display. 


Patrons Vote in Lobby .. . 


As people leave theatre ask them to fill out comment 
cards or offer their own suggestions to solve Bette Davis’ 
or Miriam Hopkins' problems. Appropriate cards are 
used for display purposes. 


Sixth Discussion Point .. . 


Another problem presented in the picture but not offer- 
ed in the contest is whether Charlotte's (Bette Davis) at- 
titude toward her daughter, Tina (Jane Bryan), was right 
or wrong. ‘'Should she have told Tina everything?" Give 
this problem the same treatment you give the other prob- 
lems — letters, discussions, inquiring reporter, etc. 


See page 13 for special postal cards made from the 
40” x 60” blow-up. These novel cards may be used in 


several of the stunts listed above as well as for gen- 
eral distribution, comment cards or lobby display. 
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Grosset and Dunlap has brought out a popular-priced edi- 
tion of ‘The Old Maid,” the novel by Edith Wharton upon 
which the picture and the Pulitzer Prize winning play were 
based. This popular-priced edition is distributed to the re- 
tail book trade with a special full color jacket (as illus- 
trated) which carries prominent plug for the title and the 
three leading characters — Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins 
and George Brent. Also all book dealers are receiving win- 
dow and counter displays from the publishers. 


For further dealer list information contact: 
MR. DONALD REED, GROSSET and DUNLAP 
1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


What to Do About It... 


|. Contact all book stores, lending libraries, de- 
partment stores and dealers to give prominent 
display to the Grosset and Dunlap tie-up material. 
Augment display with stills from picture, selling 
copy and playdate. 


2. Blow up a page from the book describing 
some highlight of the story or the book cover for 
lobby display. Opposite it mount photo enlarge- 
ments of Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins. 


3. Set giant copy of "The Old Maid" in your lob- 
by with ribbons leading from mention of character 
name to still of performer playing that part. De- 
scriptive lines caption each still. 


4. Edith Wharton was one of America's leading 
authors. Contact the local book store for a dis- 
play of her leading works as ‘Age of Innocence," 
“Ethan Frome," "The Old Maid,"' and others for 


your lobby. Feature latter with stills from picture. 


5. Contact literary groups and reading clubs. 
Give them publicity material as Bette Davis’ narra- 
tion of the story (see page 4) and some stills from 
the picture to pass around at meetings. Get them 
to attend a showing as a group. 


6. Make up book marks from a one-column press- 
book ad and distribute in libraries, book stores, etc. 


7. Use the Grosset and Dunlap popular-priced 
edition of the book as prizes in any contest you 
may conduct in connection with your showing. 


8. Take a tip from the stunt arranged by Wally 
Caldwell at the Valentine Theatre in Toledo, Ohio. 
Tie in with public library to open temporary branch 
in lobby of your theatre prior to and during run of 
"The Old Maid." Library supplies attendants to 
care for patrons who want to read copies of the 
book which are available. Also arrange for display 
boards plugging picture in town's library branches. 
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SPECIAL 40x60 PHOTO BLOW-UP 


ET HIM WHO IS: WITHO 


A ‘Stopper’ 
Kor Your Lobby 


This 40 x 60 photo-enlargement be- 
longs in your lobby as far in advance 
of your showing as possible. A positive 
stopper, it was first used by the New 
York Strand which reported that it re- 
ceived as much attention as any lobby 
display this year. It is available in black 
and white or full color. Prices below. 


BLACK & WHITE 
Mounted — $3.50 F.O.B., N.Y.C. . 
Unmounted — $3.00 F.O.B., N.Y.C. 
FULL COLOR 


Mounted — $5.50 F.O.B., N.Y.C. 
Unmounted — $5.00 F.O.B., N.Y.C. 


Order from: 


CRAFTSMAN STUDIO 
245 West 55th Street, New York City 


ees 


DIALOGUE FOR LOBBY NEW SEASON CAMPAIGN 


Use photo blow-ups of Bette Davis, Miriam Hop- 
kins and George Brent in your lobby with these 
dialogue lines taken from the script of the picture: 


“A woman can't wait forever. | wanted children and 
a home of my own. | couldn't bear to be an Old 
Maid." 


* * * * 


“I've shocked you. | should keep my kisses for my 
husband — nice girls do." 


* * * * 


"Charlotte — how could you? Someone who didn't 
love you?" 
* * * * 


“Well | won't help you deceive a decent man into 
a respectable marriage." 


See The Old Maid" makes an ideal "Hit No. I" for your 


| “New Show Season."' Use the above seal to put the of- 
“You couldn't live with a man — be his wife in his 


ficial stamp on correspondence, heralds, ads and pro- 
home, have his children — and every day remember grams. Seal is available in one and two-inch sizes on Mat 
that you deceived him." 101B—15c. Order from the Campaign Plan Editor. 


Get "Old Maid" magazine breaks and arrange them for display in your lobby. Or contact local magazine dealer 
for quantities of these issues to be distributed with special inserts or wrap-arounds. Full page breaks appeared in: 
Photoplay — May; Movie Story — May; Movie Life — July; Glamour — July; Motion Picture — July; Modern 
Screen — July; Screenland — July; Photoplay — August; Screen Romances — August; Movie Story — August; 


Glamour — August; Screenland — August: Modern Movies — August; Screen Book — September; Movie Mirror 
— September and Modern Screen — September. National advertising appeared in the October issues of the fol- 


lowing magazines with a combined reader circulation of 9,803,120 persons: Motion Picture, Screen Book, Hollywood, 
Modern Screen, Photoplay, Screen Romances and Picture Play. 
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FASHIONS IN WEDDING FROCKS change little, for the wedding tradition is timeless. Demure 
white with a filmy veil and accents of fresh flowers have been the bridal formula from time ims 
memorial. Here Bette Davis is shown as she appears in "The Old Maid," as a bride of the Civil 
War era. She wears white slipper satin in a hoop-skirt frock and her veil, of rare old lace, is held 
in place by a headdress of orange blossoms. (Right) Dressed as a modern bride, Jane Bryan, who 
plays Miss Davis' daughter in the picture, dons this gown of silk marquisette in snowy white. Her 
headdress is a coronet of the same material edged with orange blossoms. 


Stars Give Make-up Advice 


Mat 115—15c 


BETTE DAVIS—Creamy Skin with Dark 
Blonde Hair 


POWDER—Ivory 

ROUGE and LIPSTICK—Blush Rose 
MASCARA—Dark Brown 

EYE SHADOW—Mauve 


(Publicity Story) 


‘*The correct use of make-up often marks 
the difference between a pretty girl and a 
beautiful girl,’’ says Bette Davis, first lady 
of the dramatic screen, whose latest triumph 
is ‘‘The Old Maid,’’? which comes to the 
Strand Theatre on Friday. 

In the opinion of Miss Davis, the girl 
whose hair just misses being pure blonde, 
but is several shades lighter than brunette, 
has a distinct advantage over more clearly 
defined types. This girl can suit her hair 
and complexion to an infinite series of 
moods, occasions and frocks, if she has mas- 
tered the art of blending her make-up 
colors. Nearly all cosmeties are available in 
sample sizes, so that even the most modest 
budget can afford to own enough different 
shades to offer plenty of scope for experi- 
mentation, which is the only way to learn. 
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MIRIAM HOPKINS — Very Fair Skin 
with Ash Blonde Hair 


POWDER—Flesh 

ROUGE and LIPSTICK—Clear Pink 
MASCARA—Light Brown 

EYE SHADOW-—Light Blue 


(Publicity Story) 


‘“Kasy does it— those words should be 
printed in large letters and placed over the 
make-up mirror of every light blonde,’’ em- 
phatically states Miriam Hopkins, who co- 
stars with Bette Davis in ‘‘ The Old Maid,’’ 
opening at the Strand Theatre on Friday. 

Says Miss Hopkins: ‘‘Gentlemen definite- 
ly do not prefer the blondes who go over- 
board on the matter of make-up, and it’s 
so very easy for girls who have the natur- 
ally delicate coloring that goes with ash- 
blonde hair to overdo artificial coloring.’’ 

A hint of rouge is sufficient for the ash 
blonde. She can and should point up her 
eyes by darkening her lashes and brows, 
but a light brown mascara is as far as she 
should venture in this direction. A blue eye 
shadow is also an effective aid to deepening 
the blue of her eyes. 


TRADE EXPERTS CALL IT ‘A MUST FOR WOMEN’ 
Here’s How to Sell It to Them 


At left — boxes on beauty hints and 
wedding gowns are used for planting 


-on woman’s pages of your local paper. 


Consult publicity section for additional 
material on Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins make-up and fashions. 


Wedding Gowns... 


With three weddings highlighting the 
picture, it shouldn't be amiss to have 
a fashion show of old wedding gowns, 
mother to daughter heirlooms, on the 
stage of your theatre or in window of 
local department store. Or conduct a 
contest to find the oldest wedding 
gown in town (story on this good for 
papers). Feature stills of Bette Davis 
(BD 2331), Miriam Hopkins (OM Pub 
A29), Jane Bryan (JB 420) and Janet 
Shaw (JS 53) in wedding gowns worn 
in the picture. 


School Endorses .. .- 


If you're in a college or school situa- 
tion, take your cue from the recent 
statement by New York University's 
drama head, Dr. Frederic L. Thrasher. 
The plug, which broke all the papers, 
lauded Warner Bros.’ efforts to make 
better films by the "'re-teaming of 
Bette Davis and Edmund Goulding." 
Get to the drama department of your 
college, perhaps a screening for the 
head, to obtain similar plaudits. Don't 
forget especially the dean of women, 
the head of the student council, and 
sorority presidents. 


Designing Contest... 


Tie in with local department store and 
sponsor "The Old Maid Dress Design- 
ing'' Contest. Idea is for contestants 
to submit models and ideas for wom- 
en, not necessarily girls. Local shops 
might all cooperate along with news- 
paper and theatre. 


New Dance Step... 


At its recent national convention in 
New York City, the Dancing Masters 
of America created a new dance, ‘The 
Old Maid," named for the picture. 
Contact your local dancing schools to 
introduce this step and plug it in con- 
nection with your showing.: As the 
dance is performed, an unescorted 
girl (or "wallflower'') may cut in on a 
dancing couple and the three persons 
then continue the dance together, the 
man with an arm around each girl and 
all three facing the same way. 


Identify Bette’s Roles 


Mat 302 (page 9) may be adapted for 
a one-day contest. Contestants iden- 
tify Bette Davis’ roles shown in photo. 


TRAILER = BILLING = SHORTS 


SELLING LINES FROM THE ADS 


The Story That Women Tell In Whispers! 
* * * * 


She Spent Her Wedding Night Alone! 
* * * * 
She Did The One Thing No Man Can Forgive! 


* * * * 
No Man Would Marry Her If Hea Knew! 

* * * * 

Now On The Screen — The Dramatic Hit That Won The Pulitzer Prize! 
* * * ” 

A Lovely Bride, Isn't She? . . . But You Wouldn't Marry Her! 

- ™ * * 

She Cried On Her Wedding Night .. . And Tonight You'll Find Out Why! 
* * * * 

To The Millions Who Applauded Bette Davis in “Dark Victory" We Promise 
An Even More Glorious Triumph . . . Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins 
in "The Old Maid." 
me * * * 

This, Above All, Is Bette's Best! 

* ot » * 

From The Unfathomed Depths Of A Woman's Heart Comes A Story To 
Touch The Heart Of The World! 


NO BETTER ADVANCE ADVERTISING job could be done on ‘The 
Old Maid” than with the Vitaphone Trailer... It points up the drama 
of the story, the bigness of the cast, and combines all the selling 


angles to give you the best kind of ticket-selling aid possible. 


Official Billing 
WARNER BROS. 40% 


Vitaphone Shorts 


HISTORICAL TECHNICOLOR PRODUCTION "'The Bill Of 


Rights," the latest patriotic featuret in Technicolor, is a 

Pictures, Inc. Presents 5% thrilling portrayal of 

the activities of Colo- 

BETTE MIRIAM nial patriots and the 


events leading up to 
the adoption of the 
first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of 
the United States. 
4007—Historical Tech- 
nicolor Production — 
17 minutes. 


DAVIS ‘ HOPKINS .. 
“THE OLD MAID” .. 


with 


GEORGE BRENT .... 


DONALD CRISP @ JANE BRYAN 


MERRIE MELODIES brings in color "Hare-um Scare-um," 
the riotous adventure of Daffy Duck in his attempt to 
catch a rabbit. 4524 — Merrie Melodies — 7 minutes. 


50% LOONEY TUNES' Porky Pig and Daffy Dick aks involved in 
LOUISE FAZENDA an encounter with the Indians. In "Scalp Trouble," Porky 
are en William Cecilia - rs the poe at an aun post in the west valiantly 
STEPHENSON ® COWAN e@ LUNDIGAN e LOFTUS aaa let ity to fight the Indians. 4814 — Looney 
Directed by Edmund Goulding 25%, ° 
Gilson. Pay: by Cassy Robinson 39, MELODY MASTERS entertain you this time with "Leith 
si | : ; : i Stevens and Orchestra" in a deluge of swing. 4715 — Mel- 
ased on the Pulitzer Prize Play by Zoe Akins 2%, a KAnst Mee ee 
and the Novel by Edith Wharton 2% sie Sd ng bat ee 
Music by Max Steiner 3% : 
THE COLOR PARADE presents "Modern Methods," a 
Jack L. Warner 25%, series of sequences showing how modern methods of science 
In Charge of Production 15%, and inventions are utilized. 4611 — The Color Parade — 
10 minutes. 
Executive Producer 15%, . 
Hal B. Wallis 25% TECHNICOLOR SPECIALS' "Romance In Color" is another 
: i portrayal of the brilliant works of the old masters. In beau- 
mel a arp 10% tiful paintings, the tragic stories of Shakespeare's Hamlet 
enry Dianke 20%, and the strange love of Dante for Beatrice are depicted. 
Oe hich bes 5%, 4404 — Technicolor Specials — 10 minutes. 
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maar vat 
Color Glos 


STAR 
PORTRAITS 


ito ees: 35c¢ each 
10-46 224 30c each 
25° & Overiie 20c each 


Also available in 8” x 10” 
15¢ each 


DONALD-CRISP - JANE BRYAN - LOUISE 
cae > _ SSULBING : 
WARNER BROS 


ACCESSORIES 


40” x 54” SATIN 
BANNERETTE 


Price: $1.75 or $1.00 Rental 


40” x 60” 


So -x 40" 
FAN FOTOS 


For full line 


$1.20 of lobby 
2.40 aes 
IM to 2M......$4.40 per M isplays at 
3M to 4M...... 4.20 per M bi 
5M to 9M...... 4.00 per M reasonable 


10M to 24M...... 3.80 per M 


25M & over...... 3.60 per M weekly rental 


fees, 


write: 


AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. : 
525 West 43rd Street = New York City 


a 


40” x 60” 


“HOLLYWOOD 
SPECIAL" 
Display is 

cut out with 
raised 
luminous 


lettering. 
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Mere 


COLORED 
— «1xl4s: a 
Set of 8 Rental: 35¢_ 


DH eke eae Abe Baek 


INSERT 
CARD 


Rental: 
12c Each 


i SR RRR BROS Sen 


8x10 
Set of 10 Rental 9c Each 


VT 


“PONALD CRISP 
JANE BRYAN 
| QUISE FAZENDA 
_ JAMES. SL EBHENGOT 
| FEROME cow AN 

SCILLIAM LUNDIGA® 
ceca LOPTU? 
pirecied bY 
ND GOU 
3 £.gsay RAHM 


“ey Bey BROS oot ee 
ae mua be SE ON 


2” FULL COLOR HERALD 


$3.00 per M— less than 5M @ $2.75 per M— 5M and over 


REGULAR 


| to 49 
50 to 99. 
100 & over 


Full Color 
PHOTO GELATIN 


Rental: 
75c Each 


a 


..6¢ each 
5” each 


——> 
Midget 
Window 

Card 
4c Each 
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ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 


aa: Se ae 


THEATRE ATTRACTIONS | | 


e os WARNER BROS. 1939-40 


“PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


* sg OT Se is aa = . a : | : | : 
eee i Seo ee a SPS cE AE ie NERD ge efter = FS ee ere ene a — | : | 


Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


www.mediahistoryproject.org 


